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these laws to the practical arts of life, and enabled them to 
realize for themselves and their country, that of which the 
votaries of alchemy only dreamed. 

Professor Silliman has generally mentioned the uses to 
which the various substances described are applied, and not 
unfrequently, some of the processes by which this application 
is made. As, for instance, under silicia, he mentions some par- 
ticulars concerning the manufacture of glass ; under alumina, 
the process for making porcelain and pottery ; and under 
nitre, the mode in which gunpowder is made. 

This work was needed. It was due from the author that 
he should promote the science by his pen, as he had long done 
by his lectures. It was due to the Institution with which 
he has been connected, with so much reputation- to both. 
The science has undergone almost as many changes as 
the objects in the vegetable, the animal, and mineral king- 
doms, which it investigates, though no valuable truth is lost. 
Omnia mutantur, nil interit. Take as an instance the theories 
of combustion. At one time, the doctrine of phlogiston pre- 
vailed, with its successive modifications. In place of this, the 
views of Lavoisier were brought forward, and his house, we 
are told, became a temple of science, where the Parisian 
chemists held a festival, at which Madame Lavoisier, in the 
habit of a priestess, burnt Stahl's Fundamenta on an altar, 
while solemn music played a requiem to the departed system. 
Then followed the doctrines of Davy. A science thus con- 
stantly changing requires a work suited to its present condition, 
enriched as it has been within a few years by a succession of 
brilliant and useful discoveries, and such a work is the one 
before us. 



Art. V. — Croker's Boswell. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, L.L. D. Including a 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By James Bos- 
well, Esq. A New Edition. With numerous Additions 
and Notes. By John Wilson Croker, L.L. D. 
F. R. S. In Jive volumes octavo. London. 1831. 

We do not know the literary work, which has acquired a 
greater or more universal popularity than Boswell's Life of 
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Johnson. It gives us the history and much of the conversa- 
tion of a man of vast intellectual power, who, though weighed 
down by many infirmities both of body and mind, and enslaved 
by some unfortunate prejudices, has taken his place among the 
greatest names of England, and will maintain it till all the 
pages in which her literature is engrossed shall become dust 
and ashes. His writings are works of great and various inter- 
est, though at times unequal ; the same inequality abounds ia 
his life, in which weakness and power, dishonor and glory, were 
strangely combined ; his conversation is a display of unrivalled 
fulness and strength. All, who know how to estimate charac- 
ter and talent, have united in admiration of the virtues and 
powers of Johnson ; for we have observed, that while many 
feel disgust at his occasional rudeness, and others profess to 
disdain his infirmities, all men of cultivated taste, who are able 
to take a view of the whole man at once, are ready to do rev- 
erence to his mighty name, and are really grateful to Boswell 
for that minuteness of record and description, which has brought 
so much ridicule and censure upon that worthy's devoted head. 
It has been very common, to speak of the biographer of 
Johnson in terms of contempt. He has been heavily charged 
with violating the intimacy of friendship and the sacredness of 
private life, in giving the character and habits of Johnson so 
openly to the world ; but it should be stated, at the same time, 
that he did it not in malice but admiration, and that he was 
sustained in it by the authority of Johnson himself. The Tour 
to the Hebrides, which is even more particular in these points 
than the Life, was submitted to Johnson, who, far from disap- 
proving, added to it some of his own recollections. Sir John 
Hawkins states, that when Johnson himself was charged with 
being guilty of the same offence in his Lives of the Poets, he 
said, ' The business of a biographer is to give an exact account 
of the person whose life he is writing, and to discriminate him 
from others by any peculiarities of character and sentiment he 
may happen to have.' So that, in the opinion of the person 
most interested, Boswell is clearly justified in what he has 
done. The truth is, that mankind are much more apt to out- 
pour their indignation on follies than on vices ; and to this taste 
on their part, Boswell, who was highly gifted with the former 
attributes, has always been a victim. It is evident enough 
from his own portrait by his own partial hand, that he was vain 
to a degree which irritated his inferiors ; that his curiosity was 
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intense and prying ; that he had a feverish passion for excite- 
ment, which made it his special delight to attend intellectual 
parties and public executions, and all scenes that could for the 
moment interest a mind whose activity was far beyond its 
strength. But it seems absurd to deny, that he had the ca- 
pacity to estimate and the taste to enjoy the intellectual society 
of such a man as Johnson. We remember that Dr. Clarke, 
the traveller, says, that for the sake of Tweddell's society, he 
would have consented to black his shoes ; and we can readily 
believe that Boswell was influenced by a similar enthusiasm 
in the case of Johnson, whose conversation would certainly 
repay such attentions and sacrifices as well as that of any man 
who ever existed. Boswell certainly looked up to him with 
reverence and regard ; and not expecting to find in a vast 
cathedral the comfort and elegance of a modern mansion, he 
submitted patiently to much inconvenience, in his admiration of 
the solemn grandeur of Johnson's mind. The feeling itself 
was doubtless praiseworthy and sincere, though it led him oc- 
casionally into ludicrous embarrassments and humiliations. 
Certain it is, that he was welcome in societies, where contempt- 
ible men did not easily win their way. If we wanted more 
evidence of this fact than his own book affords, we have it 
offered by Cumberland, who, excepting in his estimate of him- 
self, was very impartial. ' The book of Boswell is ever as the 
year comes round, my winter evening's entertainment ; I loved 
the man ; he had great convivial powers, and an inexhaustible 
fund of good humor in society ; nobody could detail the spirit 
of a conversation in the true style and character of the parties, 
more happily than my friend James Boswell.' The man to 
whom such an unsolicited testimony is given long after his 
death by a just observer, is not to be thought of with disdain, 
simply because he had his share of those follies from which 
no man is free, and was too unreserved to hide them as others 
do from the public eye. 

It is a curious trait in the history of public opinion, that 
Boswell should be ridiculed for submitting patiently to the buf- 
fetings of Johnson, and by those, too, who would think nothing 
more natural than to endure the insults of great men, — states- 
men, lords, and kings. For a poor pedant to assume these 
airs, and for the son of an aristocratic family to give way to 
them, seems to such men unnatural and revolting to the last 
degree. We think, on the contrary, that if such tyranny should 
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ever be submitted to, it should be in reverence for the majesty 
of mind ; this is the only earthly sovereignty, to which the knee 
of man should bow. To us, this loyalty to one who ruled by 
the divine right of talent, seems no more absurd or excessive, 
than if it had been paid to an ' adulterous generation' of kings. 
But while the feeling was well enough, the way in which it 
was manifested, was sometimes very grotesque and amusing. 
On one occasion, when Johnson had maltreated him, Boswell 
remonstrated, declaring, that he did not like to be tossed, ex- 
cept when friends were present, because in a company of 
enemies or strangers, he fell upon stones ; adding, ' I think this 
is a pretty good image, sir.' ' Sir,' said Johnson, ' it is one of 
the happiest I ever heard ;' and Boswell, in his own inimitable 
way, not perceiving that the Doctor's design was to negotiate 
a treaty, accepts the compliment with delight. But it is diffi- 
cult to avoid smiling, when Boswell, after having received a 
salute, which might have come from the heel of a charger, 
rubs the wounded part, and excuses it as ' pretty Fanny's 
way.' It reminds us of the words of the poet, where the lover 
admits that the fair had reason to be offended, but thinks it 
necessary at the same time to file a protest in the touching 
words, 

' You need not have kicked me down stairs.' 

The character of Johnson himself, has not escaped without 
its share of derision. Every thing about him was striking ; so 
that those who consider only his infirmities see little in him to 
respect ; and those who are impressed by his virtues, which 
were many and great, are apt to make too little allowance for 
the prejudice of others against him. In every estimate of his 
character it must be taken into view, that his virtues were the 
result of principle, and that when he exercised them, he was 
compelled to strive underthe burden of a frame which weighed 
like a mill-stone upon his mind. Almost all his senses were 
miserably defective ; his sight was so dim, that he was a stran- 
ger to the beauty of the visible world, which has power, in in- 
tellectual men, to calm the soul like the sweet expression of a 
friendly face ; his hearing so dull, that it admitted him but half 
way into social enjoyment, and left him a prey to those jeal- 
ousies, with which the deaf are so often tormented ; his nervous 
system so shattered, that he was kept in perpetual irritation, 
and all these evils made still more grievous by the want of a 
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home ; for we take it that his own house, infested as it was by 
inmates, whose whole employment it was to receive and com- 
plain of his charity, or like ancient Pistol to ' eat and swear,' 
was any thing but a proper and grateful home for one whose 
life was a long disease. Those who are unacquainted with 
bodily infirmity will see but a slender apology in this, and ac- 
cordingly Johnson has found little mercy among that large 
portion of mankind who are innocent, solely because they are 
not tempted. But it would seem from the concurrent testi- 
mony of his friends, that he labored under constant depression, 
arising doubtless from a disordered frame ; he dreaded soli- 
tude, which threw him back upon himself so much, that he 
would passionately entreat his friends not to leave him ; his 
letters abound in affecting representations of his own misery, 
and if his own word, which never was broken, is believed, he 
hardly knew one happy day in his life from its beginning to its 
close. He was so wholly unacquainted with this happiness, that 
he did not credit its existence. When a gentleman said of a cer- 
tain lady, that she was happy, Johnson replied, ' Sir, if she is 
really the contented being she professes herself, her life gives 
the lie to every research of human nature. The woman is 
ugly, sickly, foolish, and poor ; would it not make a man hang 
himself, to hear such a creature call itself happy ?' 

Boswell himself, who finds so much fault with the other 
biographers, has done more than any other to bring suspicions 
upon Johnson's character. In the close of his work, he launches 
into a pompous declamation upon Johnson's early errors, and, 
by the alarming mystery of his manner, contrives to give the 
impression that Johnson had indulged in almost every excess 
He would have been shocked, had he perceived what gross 
and unfounded imputations he was throwing on the character 
of his friend ; but when he had once entered on this exalted 
key, it was as Cuddie said of Mause, ' stop her wha can.' 
Without knowing his bearing, on he went exulting to the close 
of the discussion, and afterwards seems to have thought it far 
too choice to be altered. Johnson had a self-accusing spirit, 
and small transgressions often weighed heavily on his mind. 
We know the strange penance which he undertook to do for a 
single act of disobedience to his father, and similar offences 
were retained and magnified in his mind, till they seemed to 
him like enormous crimes. Boswell could not bear to seem 
ignorant of any facts in his personal history, and therefore af- 
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fected so much wisdom on a subject where he had not even the 
knowledge which the injudicious publication of the Prayers 
and Meditations has now confided to the world. We are glad 
to see that the editor of this work censures this amazing indis- 
cretion, and shows that there is no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that Johnson ever fell into the immoral excesses, which 
Boswell's dissertation would imply. 

Having disposed of this imputation, which the reader will 
find ably remarked upon by Mr. Croker, nothing remains 
which can affect the character of Johnson, except that rough- 
ness of manner, which induced some one to call him a tremen- 
dous companion. This, no doubt, was abundantly trying ; 
but after all, uncultivated excellence is much better than 
elegance without virtue. There were instances, in which his 
severity was not uncalled for. Hawkins tells us, that once a 
man of some distinction used many oaths in his presence, and 
Johnson said, ' Sir, all this swearing does nothing for our 
story ; I beg you will not swear.' The narrator went on, and 
Johnson again said, ' Sir, I must entreat you again not to swear.' 
He swore again, and Johnson left the room. Sometimes it 
was sarcasm carried a little too far, though provoked by affec- 
tation. Thus Madame Piozzi informs us, that a young fellow 
lamenting to him that he had lost all his Greek ; ' Sir,' said 
Johnson, ' it happened at the same time that I lost all my 
great estate in Yorkshire.' He often felt that he was not well 
treated, and, conscious of his own superiority, resented it more 
than was consistent with good taste or feeling. Often his rude- 
ness was provoked by Boswell himself; thus, when he refused 
to see Lord Marchmont, and spoke impatiently of a visit from 
General Oglethorpe, it is very manifest that he thought, and 
not without reason, that his officious friend had exacted these 
attentions from them. It is generally supposed, that Johnson 
had enjoyed the advantages of polite society so much, as to 
leave him without an excuse for his own uncourtliness. But 
this is a great error ; he had very little intercourse with the 
great ; he was seldom found in the saloons of fashion, and he 
met with most of his eminent friends at clubs, which were not 
favorable to the graces, however auspicious they may have 
been to the mind. Before he went to London, he had few 
opportunities of improvement ; he was then at the mature age 
of twenty-eight ; and for some time after so obscure was he, 
that, as he himself declared to Cumberland, his resources for 
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subsistence averaged but fourpence-halfpenny a day. The 
same authority, who knew him well, declares that he never 
saw him in those moments of moroseness and ill humor which 
are ascribed to him, and that he lent himself to every invitation 
with cordiality, and brought good humor with him that gave 
life to the circle he was in. We know that he was at times 
overbearing and offensive ; but these testimonials in his favor 
should have weight as well as those against him. Cumberland 
tells us that he respected Johnson highly, and loved him sin- 
cerely, and that he was not warranted by any experience of 
his humors, to speak of him otherwise than as a friend who 
always met him with kindness, and from whom he never 
separated without regret. 

From such failings, which he undoubtedly possessed, we 
gladly turn to his solid and substantial virtues, and among these, 
his active charity is the most distinguished. His resources 
were never large, and at times were exceedingly small ; but 
at all times of his life it was his luxury to relieve the distressed. 
In the days of his poverty, as he returned to his dreary apart- 
ment long after midnight, he would put pennies into the bands 
of children whom he found sleeping on thresholds and stalls, 
to buy them a breakfast in the morning. Mrs. Thrale says of 
him, that he was the most charitable of mortals, without being 
an active friend. But though this seems intended as a slight 
reproach, it only means that the kind of assistance he was able 
to afford, did not often require active exertion. She herself 
tells us, that he was extremely liberal in granting literary 
assistance to others, and that he furnished innumerable prefaces, 
lectures, sermons, and dedications to those who asked for them. 
Now we know that it is easier to give money than labor, and 
that writing was always a painful exertion to Johnson, so that 
her own admission is a sufficient refutation of her charge. 
Hawkins, who does not lean to the side of partiality, assures 
us, that he did not content himself with advising others to be 
charitable ; he gave away all he had, and all he had ever 
earned, except the two thousand' pounds left in his will. He 
never spent more than seventy, or at the utmost eighty pounds 
on himself, but gave the rest away to his dependants at home 
and abroad, who he said did not like to see him latterly unless 
he brought them money ; and for the poor whom he was himself 
unable to relieve, he used to ask contributions from his richer 
friends. Several of these dependants resided in his house, 

vol. xxxiv. — no. 74. 13 
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where he generously gave them a home ; and how unwearied 
his kindness was, appears from the remarkable forbearance 
which he exercised towards them. Their contentions mortified 
and distressed him. They were constantly complaining of 
their food, without reflecting that they had no claim to it what- 
ever ; and he was so sure to be met by their murmurings, 
that he actually dreaded to return to his home. To his inti- 
mate friends he sometimes confessed, that his life was wretched 
from the impossibility of making theirs happy, for such was 
their hatred to each other, that any favor to one was wormwood 
to the rest. But if any one condemned them, he would in- 
stantly excuse their conduct, and tell him that he knew not 
how to make allowances for evils which he never knew. This 
forbearance extended to his servants ; he used to go into the 
streets to buy oysters for a favorite cat, lest his servant should 
feel unpleasantly at being ordered on such a duty. Even 
animals were included in his comprehensive benevolence ; he 
was so anxious that a favorite horse of Mr. Thrale's should 
not be sold to hard work in his age, that he desired to be at 
the whole expense of supporting the animal. Now if he was 
occasionally guilty of acts of rudeness in moments of pain and 
irritation, the same is the case with other men ; but where is 
there one in ten thousand, who has so large an amount of 
charity to set in the balance against them ? His benevolence 
was founded in principle, and therefore was consistent and 
much enduring. Levett has been known to insult him, and 
Mrs. Williams sometimes drove him from her presence by 
her ungovernable passion ; but his kindness to both remained 
unaltered to the last. 

In speaking of his virtues, we may add, that we were struck 
with a remark of Miss Reynolds concerning the direct and 
immediate advantage to his mind, which resulted from them. 
This lady was the sister of Sir Joshua, herself a painter, and 
like her brother, familiar with Johnson. She observes, that 
the rigid attention to veracity for which he was distinguished, 
his conscientious determination to be exact in every statement, 
was the cause lhat his memory was so wonderfully tenacious 
and true. In practical education, a remark like this would be 
found very important. We may say the same of his devotions. 
An air of extravagance has been given to his piety, by betraying 
to the public those variations of feeling which most men keep 
locked up in their own breast ; but so far from his making 
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these disclosures himself, we believe that, as he said in another 
similar case, he would have gone mad if he had anticipated 
such a publication. His devotion was evidently warm and 
high, and if not enlarged and enlightened in proportion, the 
defect was owing to those early impressions and constitutional 
tendencies, which oppress the strongest mind. He was very 
apprehensive, and not without reason, that those native ten- 
dencies bordered on insanity ; and it was to resist them, that 
he kept a stern religious guard upon his mind, and resorted so 
constantly to prayer, to quiet his disordered emotions. We do 
not think that he took such a view of this life, as religion 
naturally inspires. It would seem hardly grateful to represent 
the world as a prison, — a place of sorrow and tears ; but, as we 
have already said, one who was for a long time ground to the 
dust by poverty, oppressed by a perpetual nightmare of low 
spirits, and blind to the glorious beauty of the earth and sky, 
may be forgiven if he judged rather by what he felt than what 
he saw, and failed to perceive that all around him was bright 
with happiness and eloquent with praise. The view of life 
given in Rasselas is exceedingly depressing and untrue ; and it 
is rather surprising, after making every allowance for infirmity, 
that one who in a fine burst of inspiration, described the power 
of the soul ' to make the happiness it does not find,' should 
not have perceived, that we are answerable for that which is 
within our reach, as if it were within our possession ; and that 
where the soul is able to supply its own wants, and satisfy its 
own desires, there must be something suicidal or unfortunate 
beyond the common lot in those who can find no means to be 
happy. The view which Johnson took of death was as un- 
favorable to his peace as his* idea of human life, and was 
probably owing to causes equally beyond his control. He 
constantly looked forward to his dissolution with shuddering 
and awful dread. Familiar as he was with the faith which 
enables man to defy the grave, he could think of nothing but 
its gloom and chilness, and did not 'see the bright light that 
is in the clouds' beyond it. So far from ascribing this feeling 
to any remorse for unknown crimes, or any distrust of his 
religious faith, it seems to us to have been a misfortune, owing 
to accidental causes, and of a kind which not unfrequently 
befalls the good. We have known men of exalted piety and 
holy lives, whose faith was unshaken as the rock of ages, who 
suffered under the same depression, from the thought that 
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they must die ; but the sun which had been obscured all the 
day, shone out clear at last. And thus it was with Johnson ; 
his alarm subsided as he drew near the grave. He sustained 
the character of a Christian moralist in the closing scene ; and 
those who witnessed his departure assure us, that they never 
shall forget the heavenly manner in which he taught them 
how to die. 

With respect to the mind of Johnson, it was undoubtedly 
one of the very first order. There is no better evidence of 
this than the work before us, which shows us how his talent 
displayed itself in unstudied exertions. His conversation, 
which is perhaps the best test of real ability, is unrivalled for 
its point, brilliancy, and power ; and if in some respects he 
appears to take narrow views of important subjects, it was 
evidently a voluntary bondage, and from his own choice if he 
moved in chains. In fact, we cannot tell whether we have his 
real opinions ; he considered conversation an exhibition of 
skill; and he delighted to put his shoulder under a fallen 
theory or forsaken cause, to show what his ingenuity and power 
could do. Many suggestions, which were hastily thrown out 
by him in this way and forgotten, have been regarded as his 
deliberate convictions ; the superstition, for example, which is 
supposed to have been his weakness ; and various other frail- 
ties of mind, which have now become, by a not unmerited 
retribution, inseparably attached to his memory, in consequence 
of the intellectual duels in which he was constantly engaged. 
Many have professed to wonder, that he should have been per- 
mitted to exercise such a despotism in society ; but his society 
consisted not of the fashionable nor the great, but of intellectual 
men, who admired his talent, and were content to keep silence 
or humor his caprice, for the sake of enjoying his inspirations. 
With his ready wit, shrewdness, and overpowering ability, he 
could not fail to predominate in any circle where he might be 
thrown. It is true, there were great men about him ; but Fox 
was easy and unambitious, except in the House of Commons. 
In these conversations, he seems to have been too indolent or 
careless to take any leading part. Burke was distinguished 
every where ; in vigor of mind he was equal to Johnson, and 
in comprehension, probably superior ; but the careless prodi- 
gality with which he threw out his resources, sometimes made 
his hearers insensible of their value. In conversation he was 
less impressive than Johnson, from this very overflow of thought; 
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as the roar of the cataract is less startling than the sudden 
thunder of the gun. To us it seems plain, that were Johnson 
now living, such a master of the social power would hold the 
same ascendency over an intellectual society, as was conceded 
to him in his own day., 

It has been commonly said of him, that he was not remark- 
able for learning ; but we apprehend that this only means, that 
his works were rather of the literary than of the learned kind. 
He drew his illustrations less from classical sources, than from 
the inexhaustible fountains of his own invention ; but it would 
be difficult to point out the place where he showed any defi- 
ciency in those various and important attainments, which a 
profound scholar might be expected to possess. Doubtless 
there were those, who went beyond him in every single depart- 
ment of learning ; but we strongly doubt whether England has 
ever produced a scholar, whose treasures of the kind were 
more useful to his purpose, or one who had a greater power 
of recalling his acquisitions just where they happened to be 
wanted, or of suiting them to the demands of the occasion. 
That he was deficient, is matter of inference altogether ; and 
how cautious one should be in drawing such conclusions, was 
well suggested by Jacob Bryant in a conversation with Gifford, 
to whom he gave a lesson of modesty, which, it is a pity to 
reflect, was entirely thrown away. Giflbrd became acquainted 
with Bryant at Lord Grosvenor's. The conversation one 
day turned on a Greek criticism by Dr. Johnson, in some 
volume on the table, which Gifford thought incorrect, and 
pointed out as such to the veteran Grecian. Bryant hesitated 
to acquiesce, and in order to overcome his scruples, GifFdrd 
remarked, that Johnson himself admitted that he was not a good 
Greek scholar. ' Sir,' said Bryant, with a very expressive 
manner, ' it is not for us to say, what such a man as Johnson 
would call a good Greek scholar.' We are glad that Gifford 
had the grace to record this story ; and we hope that our readers 
will remember it when any thing is said in dispraise of men 
with whom young pretenders are disgusted, because the world 
has so long delighted to honor them. Much has been said 
also, in derision of the style of Johnson. Many writers speak 
of style, as if it were formed and changed at pleasure ; but it 
seems to us as absurd to give rules for the formation of style, 
after the mysteries of grammar are understood, as to determine 
what expression the countenance shall wear. The first object 
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is to think clearly, and then to express the thought in the most 
direct and natural manner. This was the course taken by- 
Johnson ; the movements of his mind were heavy and power- 
ful, like those of some mighty enginery, and his style assumed 
the same form, not by any effort or ambition, but simply by 
following the dictate of his nature. In his later years, when 
the labor of thought grew easier, and he felt more secure of 
fame, his style underwent a corresponding change ; but from 
first to last, it was solemn, imposing, and majestic, and was in 
every respect an exact expression of the habits and character 
of his mind. We wish this truth were more generally under- 
stood, that the style indicates the habits of thought, though it 
does not always indicate the measure of strength which belongs 
to the mind ; for we have observed in some able writers an 
attempt to write in an obscure and shadowy style, thinking, 
perhaps, that as objects are lifted and magnified by a mist, 
their conceptions, dimly expressed, will swell into gigantic pro- 
portions. The author of the Pelham novels is an example 
of this affectation, and the writer of an article on Burns 
in a late Edinburgh Review, a man of much higher order, 
brought his talent into suspicion by a similar style. Johnson's 
was what a style should be, — a natural expression of his mind ; 
and those who attempted to ridicule it by travesty, overlooked 
the fact, that little men might appear very absurdly dressed in 
Johnson's clothes ; and the garments might, nevertheless, sit 
very well on him. 

There has been au impression, that Johnson's writings have 
had their day ; and the Rambler is cited as a work which has 
been much admired, and is now but little read. This may be 
true ; but the change of taste proves nothing against its excel- 
lence. New works, suited to the varying feelings of the times, 
have come forward, and though the Rambler is still admired, 
others stand more directly before the public eye. We should 
be sorry to estimate the merit of the Paradise Lost by the 
number of its readers. It is partly owing to Johnson himself, 
that his morality is neglected ; for his original and striking 
maxims impressed the public mind so forcibly shortly after 
they appeared, that they became incorporated with the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and thus by lifting man to the height 
where he himself stood, he rendered his own observations un- 
necessary. They became as ' a lamp despised in the thought 
of him that is at ease ;' and thus the decay into which his 
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morality has fallen, proves at once its power, and the good 
which it has done. It must be remarked, too, that moral 
writings, not being particularly sprightly, have but little attrac- 
tion for men at large, when they are no longer new. Nicol 
Jarvie was not singular, when he spent the Sabbath evening in 
reading good books and gaping. The reason is, that in order 
to gain popular favor, all works in which abstract truth is 
taught, must be made palatable by some kind of attraction ; 
and Johnson's style, which in his own age was a recommenda- 
tion, has lost its interest by the lapse of time. 

If Johnson's circumstances had been favorable to the culti- 
vation of his poetical talent, he would have been very much dis- 
tinguished for the brilliancy of his imagination. Poetry, in the 
richest forms of image and sentiment, flashes out in almost all 
his writings. His poetical writings, as we now have them, 
abound in faults, but they are all such as practice would have 
cured. In his imitations of Juvenal, his thought is condensed 
and energetic, in order to resemble the original ; but as often 
as he forgets his copy and breathes out his own mind and 
spirit, the tones of the organ are not so deep and full as his 
poetry in its grand and melancholy flow. It does not appear 
that he could ever have excelled in tragedy, even if he had 
not been shackled by a system, which agreed neither with 
public taste nor with English nature ; he was far too stately 
and unbending, to follow the play and change of the passions. 
Lyrical poetry would have suited bira no better ; but in the 
moral and didactic department, to which his genius was emi- 
nently adapted, we believe that the prophetic suggestion which 
Pope made of his future greatness, would have been more 
than realized, and that he would have been the most impressive 
and inspiring poetical moralist the world ever saw. 

We have no reason, however, to complain, since in the 
latter part of his life he accidentally took the employment of a 
critic on poetry, a field in which his splendid powers appeared 
to the best advantage. The Lives of the Poets has been by 
far the most popular of his works, and is doubtless the one for 
which he will be most reverenced in future times. It afforded 
room for the display of every kind of talent ; of his critical 
sagacity, his burning imagination, his learned research, and 
that memory by which he retained many curious anecdotes 
and traits of character, which would otherwise have been 
lost. No doubt a prejudiced air is given to the work by his 
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political prepossessions, and he has done injustice to some dis- 
tinguished names ; but he wrote what he thought, and treated 
his subjects as he believed they deserved. It is now clear that 
he was wrong in some respects; but he did not err in malice, 
and how was it reasonable to expect, that he should follow the 
prejudices of others in preference to his own ? The portion of 
this work which he esteemed the best, was the essay on the 
metaphysical poets, an affected race, to whom Byron's word 
' metaquizzical' would much better apply. It was, however, 
wasting too much ingenuity on their Euphuistical conceits ; 
and the happiest parts of the book, in our opinion, are those in 
which he was best pleased with his subject, and gave it his 
manly praise. The world is deeply indebted to him for this 
great work ; and if there are instances in which injustice has 
been done by it, it has come to pass as he expected, that there 
have been enough to correct his errors, and to redeem from 
reproach every deserving fame. 

It is but a part of his works to which we have alluded. 
His dictionary, a vast undertaking, from which his feelings and 
habits revolted, which was wrought out without aid or patron- 
age, and in seasons of poverty and sorrow, has supplied a 
broad and deep foundation, on which all future improvements 
in the language can be built. His Preface to Shakspeare, in 
which he fearlessly assaulted a feeling second in strength only 
to religious reverence, — his dedications, many of which are 
eminently beautiful and happy, show how every subject was 
illuminated, when he held it in the concentrated light of his 
mind. All who are able to estimate talent, will be found 
among the admirers of Johnson. They will acknowledge, that 
there were those among the sons of light, who towered in a 
higher sphere, and took wider and more inspiring views of the 
ways of God and the duty and destiny of man ; but they will 
not suffer him to be degraded beneath the place, which the 
sentence of the world has assigned him. They will forgive 
his imperfections and reverence his virtues ; they will defend 
his character when it is attacked by thoughtless folly, though, 
to adopt his own sentiment, a reputation established like his, has 
little to fear from censure, and nothing to hope from praise. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson has been a constant favorite with 
all intelligent readers, and though slight improvements have 
been made in the new editions at various times, it was quite 
necessary to revise it again, because many facts and explana- 
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tions which were not set down because they were universally 
known, and were intrusted to the keeping of tradition, were 
in a fair way to be entirely lost. A few years will have swept 
away all the associates of Johnson ; but as the trouble of col- 
lecting these things is not at all estimated by readers at large, 
no one was willing to submit to the labor till Mr. Croker came 
forward, and undertook the trust. We can cheerfully bear 
witness to the able and faithful manner' in which he has dis- 
charged the duty. But there are some things with which we 
are not pleased ; we refer to certain sarcastic notes, in which 
he directs attention to the infirmities of Johnson and the follies 
of Boswell, as if he feared that the reader might fail to observe 
them. He assures us, and we have no doubt sincerely, that 
he feels an undivided admiration for Johnson's writings ; and 
that, although in his conduct and conversation there may be 
occasionally something to regret and (though rarely) to disap- 
prove, there is less than there would be in any other man, 
whose thoughts, words and actions, should be exposed so 
nakedly to the public view. This being the case, he would 
have done better to omit the notes to which we have alluded ; 
his readers do not need them ; we take upon ourselves to say, 
that no one is in danger of mistaking Johnson for a Chester- 
field, or of feeling too much veneration for the personal char- 
acter of Boswell. It is not every reader who has the decided 
respect for Johnson which he professes to feel ; and sugges- 
tions of the kind would inspire in some, contempt for a man 
who, with all his faults, which were many, must certainly be 
numbered with the great and good. 

But it is proper to give some examples, that we may not be 
understood as saying more than we mean. Boswell tells us 
that he never saw Johnson so complaisant and gentle, as on the 
day when he dined with the Duke of Argyle. On this the 
editor remarks, that ' he probably had never seen him in such 
high company before.' Suppose it were so, what then ? A 
sneer of this kind, and if it be not a sneer, we know not what it 
is, is wholly uncalled for. It was natural that Johnson or any 
other man should take pleasure in such attention, when be 
knew that he had fairly earned it by his talents and exertions. 
Again ; when Boswell mentions, that one day at Mr. Strahan's, 
he followed Johnson into the court-yard and heard him con- 
verse with a poor apprentice, the editor is grievously indig- 
nant at this surveillance, blessing his stars that there is no 
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name for such a practice in the English tongue. But he has 
not made out a case of eaves-dropping ; it does not appear 
that Johnson was not perfectly aware of Boswell's presence, 
who, probably, went with him as usual, not feeling that any 
peculiar delicacy was called for on so simple an occasion. 
Again ; when Johnson makes a very severe remark on some 
gentleman of his acquaintance, Mr. Croker terms the saying 
' extravagantly abusive,' and observes, that the gentleman was, 
probably, unjustly treated by his friends. Mr. Croker does 
not appear to have the least idea who was intended, and we 
cannot divine how he should know that the remark was abusive 
or unjust. Again ; when Johnson said that he could not, as a 
juryman, have found Mungo Campbell legally guilty of the 
murder of the Earl of Eglintoune, but was glad they had 
found means to convict him, the editor says, that the remark 
' does him no honor ;' but he should have remembered, that 
Johnson believed Campbell to be a murderer and a dangerous 
member of society, and, having no doubt of his guilt, why 
should he not be unwilling to have him escape through an in- 
formality in the law ? So when Johnson remarks, that the 
mind must be diseased when the memory fails at seventy, Mr. 
Croker calls it one of the violent and absurd assertions into 
which Johnson was led by his private prejudices and feelings. 
These are hard names to apply to a casual remark, even sup- 
posing that it were mistaken, which in this case does not 
appear ; for the failure of memory is clearly a disease of 
mind. We have given these examples in detail, in order to 
set readers on their guard ; but it would be unjust not to say, 
that there are opposite instances, in which Mr. Croker has 
given a favorable construction to Johnson's words and conduct, 
and, even where the offence was manifest, vindicated him from 
the charge of ill intentions. It may have been, that inter- 
ested as he was in his employment, the conversation had an 
air of life, and that he felt vexed with Johnson, for giving by 
his petulance an unfavorable impression of his character and 
heart. Probably, the feeling of the editor varied like that of 
readers of the work, changing from delight to sorrow, and from 
veneration to displeasure, when he saw some fine moral dis- 
cussion succeeded by an explosion of anger, or a glorious ex- 
pression of devotion to God followed by something, which 
bore little resemblance to good will to man. 
Having made this trifling abatement, we acknowledge the 
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excellence of this work, and recommend it to our readers, to 
all who wish for an intimate acquaintance with Johnson, and 
every one who has the least respect for intellectual greatness 
is included in this description. Nothing is more interesting 
than literary history, and we could not gather from a whole 
library so clear and life-like a view of the English literary 
society of the last age, as is afforded by the incidental notices 
of Boswell ; for there were few of its distinguished men who 
were not thrown in contact with Johnson, and there never was 
a man who, in describing character, had equal power to give 
to an anecdote the force of a description. The work of Bos- 
well is much improved, by inserting extracts from the other 
biographers ; not that they were needed to counteract the idea 
which he gives ; for to be partial is one thing, and to give a 
partial impression is another. We know not why Boswell's 
portrait should be thought too flattering, for no man could 
more unsparingly bring to light the faults of another, than he 
did with respect to Johnson's ; and we consider it in his favor, 
that these defects, sometimes so excessively annoying, did not 
make him insensible to the many virtues of his friend. The 
other biographers in general were not partial to Johnson, and 
should, therefore, be read with more distrust. Madame 
Piozzi, after his disapprobation of her second marriage, looked 
upon him with altered feelings. Sir John Hawkins, as will 
afterwards appear, beside that his disposition was unpleasant, 
had reasons of his own for disaffection. Both are more par- 
ticular in giving instances of his rudeness than was necessary ; 
their readers should remember, that the whole man did not 
appear on these occasions ; and that to suffer these things to 
eclipse his virtues is as absurd, as refusing to enjoy the pros- 
pect from a mountain, by way of revenge upon its crags and 
thorns. Boswell is in every respect even ludicrously candid ; 
insomuch that he would be unpardonable, were it not, that 
while he parades his friend's infirmities, he volunteers a still 
more vain-glorious exhibition of his own. These biographers 
fought over Johnson, like the Greeks and Trojans over Patro- 
clus, and, as doubtless happened in that memorable fight, 
sundry blows fell upon the subject of contention, which were 
meant for each other. They forgot, that as the attraction of 
their works depended upon the interest felt in the subject, 
whatever lessened his character affected in an equal degree 
the value of their productions. 
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Mr. Croker has evidently labored with unwearied industry 
to gather materials for his work. He calls attention to the 
fact, which has not been noticed before, that of above twenty 
years during which Boswell's acquaintance with Johnson 
lasted, they were together only three quarters of a year, in- 
cluding the tour to the Hebrides. It was thought, that what 
Boswell magnificently calls the archives of Auchinleck might 
contain some additional information, and the editor made ap- 
plications for it, which do not appear to have been very cour- 
teously treated. It is intimated, that the family of the 
biographer are not proud of the part their progenitor sustained, 
and yet, but for his work, we wonder what mortal beyond the 
limits of their own county would ever have heard of the ancient 
name of Boswell. Lord Stowell furnished the editor with 
notes, which were unfortunately lost in the mail, when, for 
some reason not given, they were transmitted to Sir Walter 
Scott. The whole mass collected in various ways is very 
gratifying to that insatiable curiosity, which follows every thing 
connected with Johnson and his times. For example, it is 
pleasant to know that Fox was in the chair of the club, when 
Johnson happened to thunder out the sentence, ' Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.' It also appears that the name- 
less gentleman, who was often sorely buffeted by Johnson for 
his intrusiveness, was no other than Boswell himself, who with 
unusual forbearance refrained from giving his own name. Mr. 
Burke's great name is often inserted by the editor, and gives 
an interest to many remarks, which have passed unappropri- 
ated until now. On the whole, we cannot believe that any 
subsequent improvement will ever be made upon this edition, 
and we have no doubt, that it will excite the curiosity and 
reward the attention of the reading world. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Croker has drawn freely from 
Madame Piozzi's account of Johnson. Boswell's work has 
superseded others, so that hers is now little read ; still it con- 
tains many interesting particulars respecting his life and con- 
versation, and gives, on the whole, as just an idea of him as 
any work on the subject, though not always written in the 
spirit of a friend. Boswell has labored to give the impression, 
that she was habitually indifferent to truth ; but the instances 
recorded by him to substantiate the charge, are of the least 
possible importance. On one occasion, when she repeated a 
story, which he himself had told her, she described it as 
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the story, which he had from the old woman ; upon this Bos- 
well magisterially declared to the company that he had caught 
her in the fact, for it was an old man, and not an old woman, 
from whom the story was derived. We believe that if such 
errors as this are the most momentous of which he can prove 
her guilty, most readers will credit her statements with very 
little reserve. The truth was, that these biographers were 
jealous of each other, and Boswell felt the greatest thirst of 
vengeance, because his work was the last to appear. 

It seems that Johnson resided in Mrs. Thrale's family by 
her husband's desire and invitation. Mr. Thrale was master 
in his own house, and liked good conversation as well as good 
living, to which he afterwards fell a martyr. He had a great 
ascendency over Johnson, and when the sage grew severe, he 
could always check him by some such phrase as ' the lecture 
has been long enough for once,' or ' we will hear the re- 
mainder after dinner, Dr. Johnson.' He could even prevail 
on the Doctor to change his dress, a ceremony in which the 
philosopher never delighted ; and as the foretop of all his wigs 
was burned off by his use of the candle in reading, Mr. Thrale 
stationed a servant daily in the way to the dining-room, whose 
duty it was to seize the Doctor's tresses and replace them with 
better. But while Dr. Johnson regarded Thrale with respect 
and deference, he held the lady in but little veneration ; and even 
Boswell's work affords more cases than one of her enduring 
patiently, what many would never have forgiven. She did not 
pretend that his residence in the family was agreeable to her, 
but she made it as comfortable as she could to him ; and when 
we reflect how unpleasant some of his habits were, we are 
disposed to praise her acquiescence in her husband's will. 
She says, that ' when he poured oyster-sauce over plum-pud- 
ding, and melted butter from the toast into his chocolate, one 
might surely say he was nothing less than delicate ;' we think 
so too. At night he could not bear the thought of retiring to 
bed, which he would never call rest. ' I lie down,' said he, 
' that my acquaintance may sleep ; but I lie down to endure 
oppressive misery, and rise to pass the night in anxiety and 
pain.' Mrs. Thrale used often to sit up making tea for 
him, till four in the morning. His hours were always ex- 
travagantly late ; of which Mr. George Steevens gives a ludi- 
crous example. On returning to his house one morning 
between four and five, he said to Mrs. Williams ; ' Take 
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noiice, Madam, that for once, I am here before others are 
asleep ; as I turned into the court, I ran against a knot of brick- 
layers.' ' You forget, Sir,' said she, ' that these people have 
been asleep, and are now preparing for their day's work.' ' Is 
it then so, Madam ? I confess that circumstance had escaped 
me.' 

Madame Piozzi gives many amusing anecdotes of Johnson ; 
among the rest, an instance of his familiarity with the lower 
classes. At Mr. Thrale's election, Johnson, who was never 
foppish, went into the street with a beaver very much the 
worse for wear ; and a rough fellow in the crowd, seizing the 
hat with one hand, and clapping him on the back with the 
other, said, ' Ah, Master Johnson, this is no time to be think- 
ing about hats.' ' No,' said the Doctor, ' hats are of no use 
except to throw into the air and huzza with,' at the same time 
suiting the action to the word, and breaking out into a stun- 
ning halloo. She relates one of the happiest speeches he 
ever uttered. Speaking of Dr. Solander, she observed, that 
he was a man of great parts, who talked from a full mind. ' It 
may be so,' said the Doctor, ' but you cannot know it yet, 
nor I either ; the pump works well, to be sure ; but how, I 
wonder, are we to tell on so short an acquaintance, whether it 
is supplied by a spring or a reservoir ?' Boswell would have 
it appear, that her alienation from Johnson appeared as soon as 
she became a widow; but he contradicts himself; for he 
speaks of finding Johnson domesticated at her house in Argyle- 
street, six months after ; this could not have been the case, if 
the enmity had already begun. She could not expect him to 
approve her second marriage, and accordingly he expressed 
his regret ; but he was not the author of the letter which bears 
his name, in which the ' ignominious match' is spoken of in 
so severe terms. On the whole, though the tone of her work 
is not friendly, we see no reason to charge her with injustice 
to his person while living, or his memory when dead. 

Sir John Hawkins is the name which, next to Mrs. Thrale's, 
is most nearly associated with Johnson's. This, however, 
seems to be accidental. On account of his being much with 
Johnson iti his last sickness, he was made one of his executors, 
and was therefore employed by the booksellers to write his life. 
But he really had very little personal intercourse with Johnson, 
and adds little to the information furnished by others, except 
with respect to the closing scene. His narrative of Johnson's 
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illness and death, is a very important addition to this work. 
Boswell speaks of him as if he were not overmuch to be trusted, 
and there are some circumstances which tend to prove the 
same thing. In one instance, he describes a society formed 
by Johnson's influence, as a ' sixpenny alehouse club.' His 
daughter, Miss Hawkins, remarks on this with sufficient can- 
dor, ' I am sorry my father permitted himself to be so pettish 
on this subject ; honestly speaking, I dare say he did not like 
being passed over.' Sir John persecuted Johnson in his last 
illness to make a will, which the Doctor dreaded as if it were 
his death-warrant ; it was not till after repeated attempts that he 
succeeded ; the reason of this amiable earnestness was, accord- 
ing to his own account, to secure Johnson's property to his 
relations ; but as the law would have taken care of this, and the 
only effect of making the will, was to give most of the property 
to the servant Barber, it seems strange that the knight should 
have followed him from house to house, to make it sure. In 
another instance, also, he acted with unaccountable caution. 
Johnson had two manuscript volumes, containing probably 
those Prayers and Meditations, which are now before the 
world. In a visit, one day, Sir John took the precaution to 
put one of these in his pocket ; but as soon as Johnson dis- 
covered the loss, he knew where his book was gone, and com- 
pelled Sir John to restore it, which he did with little dignity or 
grace. He tells us, that he did it to save the book from 
another person, Mr. George Steevens, who, he was persuaded, 
had felonious designs upon it ; but why he suspected Mr. 
Steevens, why it was better that he should abstract it than 
Mr. Steevens, and why he did not extend his affectionate con- 
cern to the other volume, are points touching which he has not 
enlightened the world. It may be observed, that after this, 
Johnson threw aside the will, which Hawkins, an attorney by 
profession, had written, and dictated another to a young cler- 
gyman. This may account for the feeling toward the memory 
of Johnson, which Hawkins's writings discover. 

At first sight, it appears strange, that Boswell had not availed 
himself of Hawkins's account of Johnson's death, since it ap- 
peared so long before his own ; but the reason was, that a war- 
fare of copy-rights was waged between the biographers ; and so 
tenacious were they, that Boswell entered at Stationers' Hall the 
letter to lord Chesterfield and the conversation with George 
III., as two distinct publications, though they are both con- 
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tained in the Life, where they occupy but two or three pages. 
What Sir John Hawkins tells us, is confirmed by another val- 
uable paper, — the journal of Mr. Windham, which is now in 
the hands of a person employed to write that gentleman's life, 
who churlishly withheld it from Mr. Croker, though a permis- 
sion to use it was readily granted by the owner, Admiral Wind- 
ham, the nephew and heir of the statesman. Mr. Croker was 
fortunate enough to procure an extract from it in another 
way, and it forms one of the most interesting passages in his 
volumes. It appears from these two authorities, that Johnson, 
though much depressed in the early stages of his disease, grew 
calm, and remained so to the last, with but one exception ; 
this was on the night before his death. He fancied that his 
physicians were forbearing through an unwillingness to give 
him pain, and while Mr. Desmoulins and Francis Barber were 
watching with him, he called for a lancet ; Mr. Desmoulins ex- 
pressed great reluctance to furnish it, and Johnson, said, ' Don't, 
if you have any scruples ; but I will compel Frank.' When it 
was given him, he made three incisions, hoping to relieve his 
dropsical complaints, one of which was a deep wound, from 
which he lost some ounces of blood. This was owing to sus- 
picion, to irritability exasperated by disease, and his tenacious 
love of a life which was fast closing ; this was the only instance 
in which he lost the dignified composure becoming the sage 
and christian. Mr. Hoole mentions, that on calling to see 
him the morning after he had requested him somewhat sternly 
to read the service louder, Johnson said, ' Sir, I was peevish 
yesterday ; you must forgive me ; when you are as old and as 
sick as I am, you may be peevish too.' He employed his 
closing hours, in endeavoring to impress the minds of those 
about him with religious feelings and instructions. Mr. Wind- 
ham asked his opinion on the subject of revealed religion, to 
which he replied, ' In revealed religion there is such evidence, 
as on any subject not. religious, would have left no doubt. Had 
the facts recorded in the New Testament been mere civil oc- 
currences, no one would have called in question the testimony 
by which they are established ; but the importance annexed to 
them, amounting to nothing less than the salvation of mankind, 
raised a cloud in our minds, and created doubts unknown on 
any other subject.' He observed, that we had not so much 
evidence that Caesar died in the capitol, as that Jesus Christ 
died in the manner related. He quoted with approbation 
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Bishop Taylor's words, ' Little, which has been omitted in 
health, can be done to any purpose in sickness.' He often re- 
peated also with admiration, the close of Isaac Walton's Life of 
Bishop Sanderson. ' Thus this pattern of meekness and 
primitive innocence changed this for a better life ; — 'tis now 
too late to wish that mine might be like his ; for I am in the 
eighty-fifth year of my age, and God knows it hath not ; but I 
most humbly beseech Almighty God, that my death may. 
And I do earnestly beg, that if any reader shall receive any 
satisfaction from this very plain and as true relation, he will be 
so charitable as to say, amen.' There were some who re- 
ceived impressions at the death-bed of Johnson, which no time 
can wear away ; he persevered till death had almost quenched 
the eye of kindness, and closed the lips of devotion, and at 
last, saying ' Jam moriturus,'' he expired without a struggle, 
or any sign of uneasiness or pain. 

Of the new materials which have fallen into the editor's 
hands, the most valuable is the manuscript of Miss Reynolds 
containing recollections of Johnson, and his notes addressed to 
herself. She was the well-known ' Renny dear' ; and Mr. 
Croker remarks, that this paper, written by one who knew him 
most familiarly, confirms all that has been said of the kindness 
and charity of his private life. This lady died at the age of 
eighty, in November, 1807. We can place entire confidence 
in her statements, — the more, because they were never dressed 
for the public eye ; and though there is not much personal 
anecdote in her recollections, she rivals Boswell in giving an 
exact impression of the appearance and manners of Johnson. 
Boswell mourns that Johnson should once have been mistaken 
for a beggar ; but Miss Reynolds thinks, that it would have 
been difficult to take him for anything else, till his dress was 
improved by his pension. No external circumstances of the 
kind ever induced him to apologize, or in the least disturbed 
his composure. He used to boast, that no living man better 
understood, or more scrupulously practised the duties of polite- 
ness, than himself. Miss Reynolds says, that he would never 
suffer a lady to walk unattended through the court from his 
house to her carriage, and so grotesque was his equipment, 
that a crowd always collected, who expressed in the most 
audible manner their astonishment and delight. Though he 
cared nothing for his appearance, he was not always pleased 
with the result to which it led. As he was once visiting Miss 
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Cotterel, he was pulled back by the servant in a very uncere- 
monious way ; and it was probably in resentment of this, that he 
said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, before some of her fashionable 
visiters, ' How much do you think we could earn in a week, if 
we was to work as hard as we can ?' 

Miss Reynolds supplies Boswell's deficiency, by minutely 
describing his extraordinary gestures. On entering Sir 
Joshua's house, with blind Mrs. Williams, he would some- 
times quit her hand, or whirl her about in his own evolutions, 
and after sundry feats of the kind, would give a spring, and 
stride over the threshold as far as possible, entirely forgetting 
his helpless companion. He would often go through the same 
ceremony in the street, wholly disregarding the shouts of the 
mob, and when it was concluded, would walk on with an air 
of calm satisfaction. He would make a motion with his arms, 
like a jockey holding back a horse at full speed ; at the same 
time he would strike his heels or his toes together, in a way 
that beggars all description. 

Miss Reynolds also supplies another of Boswell's deficien- 
cies, by giving us an account of Johnson's reading. He read 
with wonderful rapidity, glancing his eye in an instant over the 
page ; if he paused, it was because he was particularly pleased ; 
and after see-sawing a few moments, he repeated the passage 
aloud, especially if it were poetry. He read poetry with a 
strong and emphatical manner, which gave force to every 
word ; and in repeating passages which contained any high or 
solemn sentiment, his expression was wonderfully fine. But 
in reading prose, his manner was very bad ; he began pomp- 
ously, and then let his voice sink away into a whine, hurrying 
on as if he were under oath to finish each sentence in a single 
breath. 

Johnson was desirous to excel in every accomplishment ; 
he could not bear to be outdone in activity, and happening 
once to see Mrs. Thrale jump over a cabriolet stool, he fol- 
lowed, with a crash which seemed like a convulsion of nature. 
As he was walking in a park with some gentlemen and ladies, 
one remarked, that when he was young he could climb the 
highest of the trees; hearing this, the Doctor (then about 
sixty) ran to one of the trees, and ascended it with miraculous 
alertness. Once at a gentleman's seat in Devonshire, hearing a 
young lady boast that she could outrun any person, he said to 
her solemnly, ' Madam, you cannot outrun me.' They imme- 
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diately started, and at first the young lady had the advantage, 
but the Doctor kicked his slippers high into the air, and setting 
off with new velocity, soon left the Atalanta far behind. Bos- 
well perhaps thought recollections of this kind too trifling for 
his dignified subject ; but without seeing the man ' unbent,' 
we cannot judge his character with precision. 

Miss Reynolds aids us very much, in forming a just impression 
of his character. She assures us that his blindness was such, 
that he could not see the expression in the faces of those about 
him ; thus he was deprived of the benefit of those intelligent 
signs and ready perceptions, on which the proprieties of be- 
havior so much depend. His deafness, too, not only made 
him insensible to the expressive tones of others, but unconscious 
of the stormy sound of his own. In her opinion, it was his 
harsh voice which often converted into a rude attack what was 
meant for pleasantry, and produced an excitement which he 
was wholly unable to account for. She remarks, that he was 
once in company with Mr. Garrick, and some others who were 
strangers to him. In the course of conversation, he happened 
to bear hard on the works of a gentleman who was present, 
and Garrick, to prevent it, touched his foot under the table. 
Still the Doctor went on, and took no hint ; but when Garrick 
touched him the third time, he said, 'David, David, is it you? 
what makes you tread on my toes so?' In this way, he often 
gave mortal offence, when, so far from intending it, he could 
not be made to comprehend how and where it was given. 

This lady gives us a curious story with respect to Dr. Dodd, 
on the authority of Johnson. Had her informer been less 
rigid in his habits of truth, it would be difficult to believe it. 
He told her, that Dodd flattered himself with hopes of life to 
the last, and that he was encouraged by some medical friends 
with the imagination, that by tying the halter in a peculiar way 
under his ear, his life might be saved after he had undergone 
the sentence of the law. But this promising scheme was 
defeated by the person most interested in it. The hangman 
was bribed, and arranged matters for the purpose, whispering 
to Dodd on the scaffold, that he must not struggle in the least ; 
but struggle he did, and though he was carried to a convenient 
place after he was taken down, and every effort was made to 
restore him, they were attended with no success. Truly, 
there were but slender chances in favor of a plan, which 
depended upon the presence of mind of a person swinging by 
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his neck in the air. Even ' simple suspension,' as Captain 
Dalgetty terms it, is quite sufficient to affect the firmest man's 
composure. 

The intimacy of Johnson with Sir Joshua Reynolds, was a 
source of much happiness to him. The calm and dignified 
character of Reynolds always commanded his respect ; and 
he in turn speaks of himself, as owing whatever is good in his 
lectures to his education under Johnson. The order of his 
family could not be much disturbed by Johnson's peculiarities, 
if we may judge from Mr. Courtenay's description of one of 
his dinners. There was always a coarse and careless plenty 
at his table, the very appearance of which produced good 
humor ; but so careless were the preparations in other respects, 
that fifteen guests would sometimes meet at a table spread for 
half the number. The deficiency of plates, knives, and forks, 
was supplied in the most extempore way ; the calls for attend- 
ance were very seldom answered ; the guests scrambled for 
themselves as well as they could ; lords temporal and spiritual, 
physicians, lawyers, actors, musicians, and painters, being all 
thrown together ; and among them was the host, perfectly com- 
posed, entirely indifferent as to what any one ate or drank, but 
attending scrupulously to every thing which was said. Here 
Johnson was always welcome. Northcote informs us, that 
Johnson's visits were not always acceptable ; and that Reynolds, 
one evening, coming into the room where Johnson was waiting 
for him, turned on his heel, took his hat, and immediately left 
the house. The refutation of this idle story is contained in the 
fact, that Johnson is known to have entered the house again. 
Reynolds was not fool enough to feel himself superior to Johnson, 
nor would Johnson have borne such treatment from mortal man. 

A story, however, which Northcote received from Sir Joshua, 
is no doubt true, and so characteristic, that it deserves inser- 
tion in this work. Roubiliac, the celebrated sculptor, desired 
Reynolds to introduce him to Dr. Johnson, in order to procure 
of him an epitaph for a monument on which he was then 
engaged. Johnson received them very civilly, and took them 
into a garret, which he called his library, in which, beside his 
books covered with dust, were a crazy table and an old chair 
with but three legs. In this Johnson seated himself, contriving 
to support its lame side against the wall of the room. He then 
requested to know what they desired him to write. Roubiliac, 
who was a true Frenchman, immediately began a high-flown 
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harangue, directing the Doctor what sentiments to express ; 
but Johnson quickly interrupted him, saying, ' Come, sir, let 
us have no more of this ridiculous rhodomontade, but let me 
know in simple language the name, character, and quality of 
the person, whose epitaph I am to write.' 

Mr. Croker has done good service to the memory of John- 
son, by preserving this testimony of the Reynolds family. At 
their house he was always met with a welcome, and in their 
society he was neither flattered nor ' shown off,' which always 
vexed him. At Thrale's, he felt the weight of obligation, — 
possibly was sometimes made to feel it, for who can properly 
sustain the character of a benefactor ? This his independent 
spirit could not bear. At his own house he had, as we have 
seen, constant subjects of irritation ; but at Reynolds's he was 
unembarrassed, and comparatively happy, and like most other 
men in these circumstances, he grew courteous in proportion. 
At a dinner party there, the conversation happening to turn on 
the subject of music, Johnson spoke contemptuously of the art. 
A young lady near him, who was very fond of music, whispered 
her neighbor, ' I wonder what Dr. Johnson thinks of King 
David.' Johnson overheard her, and turning to her, said, 
' Madam, I thank you ; I stand reproved before you, and I 
promise you, that on this subject at least, you shall never hear 
me talk nonsense again.' 

It was a happy thought in the editor, to associate Sir Walter 
Scott with Johnson. His very name possesses a charm, and 
his familiarity with the highlands, the field of his own fame, 
enables him to illustrate and explain various parts of the tour in 
Scotland . But he occasionally forgets Johnson's remark, that he 
is a true Scotchman who does not love his country better than 
the truth ; he shows his nationality by severe remarks on Bos- 
well, and once goes so far as to enter into a defence of 
' sheep's head,' the dish, which, it will be remembered, Owen 
ate at Mr. Jarvie's table, and approved in a tone in which 
disgust almost overpowered civility. ' I have passed over all 
the Doctor's other reproaches on Scotland,' says he, ' but the 
sheep's head I will defend totis viribus. Dr. Johnson himself 
must have forgiven my zeal on this occasion ; for if, as he 
says, dinner is that which we think of oftenest during the day, 
breakfast must be that which we think of first in the morning.' 
Among other things. Scott mentions a tradition, that Boswell 
was so deeply interested in the Douglas cause, as to head a 
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mob, which broke the windows of the judges, and his father's, 
Lord Auchinleck's, in particular. Boswell conceals the fact, 
that Johnson met with Adam Smith at Glasgow ; but it would 
seem that there was an obvious and sufficient reason, if we 
may credit the story which Professor Millar told Sir Walter 
Scott, but which we suspect was a little decorated before it 
reached Sir Walter. The Professor stated, that Smith came 
into a company where he was present after his interview with 
Johnson, and all were anxious to know how two such great 
men met and exchanged minds. Smith was in no haste to 
satisfy their curiosity, but being hard pressed, declared that 
Johnson, as soon as he saw him, attacked him respecting some 
statement in his letter on the death of Hume, and with a 
candor, which to Smith seemed excessive, assured him that 
he believed he lied. He of the Moral Sentiments was so 
much overcome by this communication, that he could only 
answer, by applying to Johnson a name which is nearly obso- 
lete in refined society, and is considered reproachful, even 
when applied to the canine race, to which it rightfully belongs. 
Such was the affecting manner, in which the two great moral- 
ists met and parted. We doubt whether Johnson expressed 
his doubts of Smith's statements in a dialect quite so plain ; 
but if it were so, it is consoling to remember a remark as- 
cribed to Beauclerk, ' that when he was on his hind legs, he 
was one of the most polite beings that ever existed.' 

The appendix to this work contains many anecdotes and 
descriptions, which the editor has collected. He was aided 
in his research by several distinguished men. Sir James 
Mackintosh furnished a biographical notice of Mr. Courtenay, 
the author of the ' Poetical Review.' It may seem strange, that 
when there are so many living, who can remember Johnson, 
there should not be more remembered. But those who can 
remember him, knew him only when they were very young, 
and tradition is so uncertain, that Mr. Croker wisely declined 
placing much dependence on such materials, even when they 
were offered to his hand. The authenticity of some, how- 
ever, is established by internal evidence. Thus it is said that 
two young ladies waited upon him, and one of them repeated 
a flattering speech, which she had with much labor prepared 
for the occasion. She then waited for a reply. It was 
' Fiddle-de-dee, my dear.' Among other things, the appen- 
dix contains a burlesque imitation of Boswell, a dialogue be- 
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tween Dr. Pozz and Mr. Bozz, by Alexander Chalmers ; and 
a very pleasant sketch by Sir Joshua Reynolds, detailing two 
conversations, in one of which he speaks lightly of Garrick, in 
the other praises him in the most exalted terms. It is often 
said that Johnson, though he would suffer no one else to abuse 
Garrick, did it himself freely ; but the reason is obvious ; he 
himself was a friendly critic, naming some failings in the man 
whose character he loved. He knew that Garrick, though 
avaricious, was no miser ; he could do generous things. When 
Mr. Berenger became unfortunate, Garrick not only re- 
linquished his claim to five hundred pounds, which Berenger 
owed him, but made him an additional present of three hun- 
dred pounds. Johnson knew his whole character, and, there- 
fore, would not listen to the censure of those, who knew only 
the unfavorable part. It is idly said, that he was jealous of 
Garrick's good fortune ; but hear what Cumberland says : 
' Garrick died, and I saw old Samuel Johnson standing beside 
his grave at the foot of Shakspeare's monument, and bathed in 
tears.' 

We are glad that the opportunity has been afforded us to 
offer a slight account of Johnson, together with the new mate- 
rials, which the able and industrious editor has collected. 
The English work is large and expensive, but we have the 
pleasure of announcing an American re-print, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Francis Jenks, of this city. The five English 
volumes will be comprised in two, and the price be less than 
one third of that of the English edition. We hope that this 
kind of enterprise will never go unrewarded, and that we shall 
be able to repeat the saying of a distinguished writer of the 
last age, ' Every one that can buy a book has bought a 
Boswell.' 



Akt. VI. — Griffin's Remains. 

Remains of the Rev. Edmund D. Griffin. Compiled by 
Francis Griffin. With a Biographical Memoir of the 
Deceased, by the Rev. John McVicar, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, fy-c. in Columbia College. New 
York. 1831. 

These volumes consist of a selection from the posthumous 
writings of a young man of great merit and extraordinary 



